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EXPERIMENTAL 


N  Q  U  I 


CONCERNING  THE 

CONTENTS,  QUALITIES, 

.  .  ' 

AND 


MEDICINAL  VIRTUES  OF 

BAGNIGGR  WATERS* 


INTRODUCTIO  N. 

Of  the  Situation ,  Soil ,  & c. 

flTA  H  E  S  E  wells  are  a  little  way  out  of 
|  London,  in  the  high  road  from  Coppice 
Row,  or  Sir  John  Oldcaftle’s,  which  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  further  at  Battle  Bridge  turnpike,  comes 
into  the  great  new  road  from  Paddington  to  Iflington  *, 
affording  an  ealy  accefs  to  the  fprings  for  coaches 
from  all  parts  :  And  the  foot  path  from  Tottenham 
Court  road,  by  Southampton  Row,  Red  Lion  flreet 
and  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  to  Iflington,  Clerken- 
well  and  Old  Street,  running  dole  by  the  wells,  is 
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no  lefs  convenient  for  fuch  as  prefer  walking  ex- 
ercife.  <  • 

The  place  where  the  waters  iftue,  is  environed  with 
hills  and  rifing'ground  every  way  but  to  the  fouth, 
and  confequently  fcreened  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  more  chilling  winds.  Primrofe  hill  rifes  w^eft- 
ward  ;  on  the  north  weft  are  the  more  diftant  eleva¬ 
tions  of  Hampftead  and  Highgate ;  on  the  north 
and  north  eaft  there  is  a  pretty  fudden  afcent  to 
Iftington  and  the  New  river  head,  and  a  near  pro™ 
fped  of  London  makes  up  the  reft  of  the  circum¬ 
ference,  with  the  magnificent  ftru&ure  of  St.  Paul’s 
full  in  front  and  nearly  upon  a  level  with  Bagnigge 
ho ufe.  * 

Such  a  (ituation,  however  agreeable  in  itfelf,  and 
favourable  to  the  production  and  maintenance  of 

#  In  fome  ancient  deeds  the  ground  where  this  houfe  Bands 
is  called  Bagnigge  Vale.  On  a  fquare  ilone  over  an  old  Gothic 
portal  taken  down  about  three  years  ago,  and  now  replaced 
over  the  door  from  the  high  road  to  the  houfe,  is  cut  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  ; 

+ 

S  T 

THIS  IS  BAGNIGGE 
HOUSE  NEARE 
THE  FINDER  A  - 
WAKEFEI LD  E 
1680. 

Over  one  of  the  chimney  pieces  is  the  garter  of  the  order  of 
St.  George  in  rais’d  work ;  and  over  another,  the  royal  arms  on 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  fame  arms  joined  with  feve- 
ral  more.  Between  them  is  the  buft  of  a  woman  in  a  Roman 
drefs,  let  deep  into  a  circular  cavity  of  the  wall,  bordered  with 
fefloons  of  Delf  earth  in  the  natural  colours  and  glazed.  It  is 
faid,  to  reprefent  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwin,  a  favorite  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  who  fome  times  made  this  place  her  fummer  refi- 
ceace. 

fprlngs. 
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fprings,  Ihould  feem  neverthelcfs  to  expofe  their 
waters  to  be  frequently  contaminated  and  Spoiled  by 
inundations  from  large  and  Hidden  rains :  And  yet 
that  thefe  fprings  ever  fuffer  the  lead  damage  on  that 
account  does  not  appear  ;  fince  they  are  found  to 
retain  their  genuine  clearnefs,  mineral  flavours  and 
virtues  through  all  feafons  and  viciflkudes  of 
weather. 

The  floods,  which  at  times  roll  down  toward  this 
fpot,  are  all  received  and  carried  off  quick,  with¬ 
out  ponding,  by  a  rivulet,  anciently  called  the  River 
Fleet,  which  running  near  Pancras- church  and  the 
Brill,  paffes  under  Battle-Bridge,  and  fo  on  hard  by 
the  wells,  to  London,  difcharging  itfelf  into  Fleet- 
ditch,  and  at  laft  into  the  Thames.  Add  to  this, 
that  although  it  be  difficult  to  dig  hereabouts  two  or 
three  feet  deep  without  encountering  fprings,  yet  do 
the  fources  of  the  wells  lye  fo  low,  as.to  beinacceffiible 
to  any  percolations  of  rain  or  other  waters,  fromor 
near  the  furface. 

The  neighbouring  foil  is  various,  as  ftiff  blue 
clay,  lime  ftone,  brick-makers  earth,  and,  on  the 
north,  and  north  eaft  efpecialiy,  plenty  of  red  fand, 
gravel  and  ochre  earth,  out  of  which  rile  many 
little  ferrugineous  fprings,  of  a  weak  impregnation, 
fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  fuch,  but  by  their  varie¬ 
gated  film,  and  the  yellow  fediment  which  they  de- 
pofit  in  trenches  and  ditches. 

At  what  time  thefe  waters  were  firft  known  to  be 
poffeffed  of  falutary  qualities,  cannot  be  made  out 
with  any  degree  of  evidence.  A  tradition  goes,  that 
the  place  of  old  was  called  Bleffed  Mary’s  Well  ; 
but  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin  having  in 
feme  meafu re  fallen  into  difefteem  after  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  the  title  was  altered  to  Black  Mary’s  Well,  as 
it  now  Hands  upon  Mr.  Rocque’s  map,  and  then  to 
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Black  Mary's  Hole  ;  though  there  is  a,  very  differ¬ 
ent  account  of  thefe  later  appellations :  For  there  are 
thofe  who  infill  they  were  taken  from  one  Mary 
Woolafton,  whofe  occupation  was  attending  at  a 
well,  now  covered  in,  on  an  oppofite  eminence,  by 
the  foot  way  from  Bagnigge  to  Ifiington,  to  fupply 
the  foldiery,  encamped  in  the  adjacent  fields,  with 
water.  But  waving  Inch  uncertainties,  it  may  be 
relied  on  for  truth,  that  the  present  proprietor  upon 
taking  poffefiion  of  the  eftate,  found  two  wells  there¬ 
on  both  (leaned  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  but  when 
or  for  what  purpofe  they  were  funk,  he  is  entirely 
ignorant.  The  waters  of  thefe  wells,  one  of  which 
purges,  the  other  is  a  chalybeat,  are  the  fubjedls  of  the 
prefent  inquiry  ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  former  being  fre¬ 
quently  directed  as  preparatory  to  that  of  the  latter, 
I  fhall  begin  with  it. 

P  ART  L 


Of  the  Bagnigge  'Purging  Water. 

In  the  year  1757,  upon  boiling  feme  of  this  water 
in  a  tea-kettle,  it  was  obferved  to  turn  whitifh  and 
foul,  which  caufed  it  to  be  rej ebbed  for  culinsrv  ufes. 
The  fa  me  year  a  man  who  attended  the  working  of 
feme  fnuff  mills,  then  eredecl  ciofe  to  the  well,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  feverifh  and  thirily,  drank  plentifully 
of  the  water,  and  found  him  lei  f  immoderately  purg¬ 
ed  by  it  ^  which  gave  the  fir  ft  intimation  of  its  ca¬ 
thartic  quality. 

The  purging  well  is  about  two  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  1  here  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  any  wa¬ 
ter  tri  kling  in  through  the  junctures  of  the  (leaning, 
but  it,  all  ariles  from  the  very  bottom,  and  comes  in 
but  (lowly  through  a  blue  clay,  as  has  been  found 
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by  exhaufting  it  almoft  to  drynefs  by  continued 
pumping.  What  kind  of  ftrata  iye  above  the  laid 
blue  clay,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  water,  frelh  from  the  pump,  is  remarkably 
clear  and  limpid,  and  difcharges  more  air  bubbles  at 
the  furface,  than  moft  waters  do  at  the  fpring  head, 
thos  far  fhort  of  the  Bagnigge  chalybeat  water  in 
this  refpebt.  It  never  turns  foul  or  depofits  any  fedi- 
ment,  or  throws  up  any  fcum,  if  kept  in  clean  vek 
fels,  unlefs  heated  to  a  degree  much  beyond  that  of 
the  warmth  of  any  known  climate. 

It  takes  not  difagreeably  in  the  mouth  ;  but  being 
fwallowed,  leaves  a  diftingui (liable  brackifh  bitternefs 
on  the  palate. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it  as  to  fmell, 
when  cold. 

On  a  cloudy  day  in  Augufl  1759,  when  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer  hanging  in  the  pump-room  flood 
at  70,  I  took  it  down  and  immerged  it  fucceffively 
in  the  purging  water  and  chalybeat  waters,  both  frefh. 
pumped,  as  alfo,  in  the  running  water  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fpring,  till  it  became  flationary  in  each.  In 
the  hr  ft  it  flood  at  53,  in  the  fecond  at  63,  and  in 
the  laft  at  58.  Again  in  September,  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  the  fhade  flood  at  56,  in  the  purging  water 
it  was  at  50,  and  in  the  chalybeat  at  ^9.  Alfo 
from  many  other  trials  I  found  the  inftrument  always 
feveral  degrees  lower  in  the  purging  water  than  in  the 
chalybeat.  November  20th  being  a  hard  froft, 
the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  flood  at  28,  in  the 
purging  water  at  40,  in  the  chalybeatat  53,  and  in  the 
fpring  at  49  •,  and  December  23,  thermometer  in  air 
fhewed  23,  in  the  purging  water  41,  and  in  the 
chalybeat  53. 

By  a  very  nice  glafs  hydrometer,  equal  volumes 
of  diftilled  water,  and  of  the  purging  water  under 
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the  fame  degree  of  heat,  weighed  refpedively  29^5 
and  2924  grains;  whence  the  fpecific  gravity  ofdif- 
tilled  water  to  that  of  the  purging  water  is  as  1  to 
1,0031  ;  and  very  nearly  the  fame  proportion  came 
out  by  the  hydroftatica!  balance. 

A  half  pint  glafs  of  the  frefh  pumped  purging  wa¬ 
ter  was  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  remained  there  feme  minutes  after  the  exhaufti- 
on  of  the  air  :  then  it  was  tailed  with  another  frefh 
glafs  of  the  fame,  and  found  not  to  be  near  fo  palat¬ 
able  as  before,  the  bitter  now  manifefting  itfeif  far 
more  fenfibly. 

A  bottle  of  this  water,  which  among  feveral 
others  cork’d  and  wax’d,  the  proprietor  had  fhip’d 
for  Virginia  in  October  1758,  came  back  and  was 
brought  to  me  in  Qdober  1759.  It  was  then  quite 
limpid,  and  without  a  particle  of  fediment,  nor  was 
the  take  fenfibly  impaired.  Three  half  pints  of  it 
had  much  the  fame  purgative  effed,  as  if  frefh  from 
the  well. 

\ 

Experiments  on  the  purging  water ,  in  order  to  a  dif-. 
covery  of  its  principles  and  contents . 

Experiment  I. 

I  put  two  London  beer  quarts  of  the  frefh  water 
from  the  pump, into  a  glafs  body  of  a  proper  capacity, 
to  which  was  fitted  a  head  and  receiver,  luted  clofe  with 
ftarch’d  paper,  and  tiiftilled  with  a  land  heat  which 
barely  kept  the  water  fimmering.  In  about  three 
hours  the  body  feemed  to  be  left  quite  dry  with  fame 
refiduum  in  the  bottom. 

When  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  long  enough 
to  let  the  glafs  body  cool,  I  feparated  the  head, 

and 
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and  carefully  took  out  the  refiduum,  which  being  a 
little  moift,  I  thoroughly  dried  it  in  a  china  faucer 
let  on  warm  embers  :  It  then  weighed  1.^5  grains. 

The  diftiiled  water  taken  out  of  the  receiver  mea* 
fured  the  fame  to  all  appearance  as  before  the  dif- 
tillation,  allowance  being  made  for  the  bulk  of 
the  refiduum,  the  little  moifture  it  retained,  and 
what  might  probably  exhale  through  the  junbtures 
before  the  paper  grew  dry  ;  and  it  differed  not  upon 
any  tryal  from  diftilled  river  water. 

Before  the  water  begun  to  fimmer  it  turned 
turbid  and  whitifh,  and  icon  a  calx  was  perceptible 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  veffel,  which  for  fome 
time  gradually  increafed,  but  ceafed  to  do  fo  a 
good  while  before  the  diftiliation  was  compleated. 

A  feemingly  calcarious  duff  alfo  covered  the 
greateft  part  of  the  furface,  but  as  foon  as  the  water 
fimmered,  it  funk. 

Experiment  II. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  quantity  of  the  falts 
of  this  water,  I  exhaled  eight  gallons  of  it  in  a 
well  tin’d  copper  boiler,  to  the  confumption  of 
about  two  thirds.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
October  1759,  when  the  weather  was  uncom¬ 
monly  hot,  for  the  time  of  year-,  for  the  thermometer 
flood  at  70.  I  took  notice,  that  though  I  had 
regulated  the  lire  to  a  very  moderate  boiling 
heat,  yet  the  boiler  was  lined  with  a  white  dull 
quite  to  the  brim,  which  made  me  fufp  61  that  „ 
fome  of  it  might  efcape  in  the  evaporation  :  Where¬ 
fore  I  took  out  the  remainder,  carefully  wiping  up 
the  fubfidence  and  the  white  duff  from  the  fides  at  the 
veffel  with  a  fpunge  which  1  foaked  and  fqueezed  out 
in  the  warm  water.  This  water  I  poured  by  feveral 
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portions  into  a  thin  hemifpherical  glafs  veflel,  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  bottom  part  of  a  large  retort,  which 
I  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tin  kettle’ two  third  parts 
full  of  boiling  water,  fo  as  to  Hnifli  the  exhalation 
with  the  gentle  heat  of  a  balneum  vaporis,  both  to 
prevent  the  rifing  of  any  of  the  folid  contents, 
and  to  fecure  the  refiduum  from  buffering  any  alte¬ 
ration  by  being  burnt  or  fcorched  at  lafl.  When 
the  moifture  was  near  evaporated,  and  the  magma 
began  to  grow  ft  iff,  I  was  obliged  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  flirting  it  with  a  fpoon  to  hinder  it  from 
flicking  to  the  glafs,  which  I  found  it  very  apt  to 
do  :  And  as  I  could  not  keep  my  face  clear  of  the 
afcending  fumes,  I  perceived  a  ftrong  rank  fcent 
towards  the  latter  end,  and  was  prefently  after 
feized  with  a  violent  head  ach  ;  whether  from 
thofe  effluvia,  or  from  my  being  over  heated,  which 
lafted  a  fortnight,  tho’  I  had  ever  been  almoft  a 
ftranger  to  fuch  a  diford er. 

Upon  carefully  weighing  the  dry  refiduum  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  was  taken  from  the  fire,  I  found 
it  2385  grains,  being  298  grains  to  a  gallon,  of 
a  yellowifli  grey  colour,  little  differing  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  that  of  the  ift  experiment. 

Experiment  III. 

\ 

I  evaporated  a  Angle  gallon  of  the  water  frefh  < 
from  the  pump,  continuing  the  operation  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  in  balnco  vaporis  j  and  ob¬ 
tained  no  lefs  than  392  grains  of  the  like  dry 
refiduum,  as  in  the  former  experiment ;  and  in 
November,  after  a  three  days  hard  froft,  I  got  with¬ 
in  a  few  grains  of  the  fame  quantity  from  another 
gallon. 
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Experiment  IV, 

Into  four  ounces  of  the  frefh  water  I  poure 
a  tea  fpoon  full  of  diftilled  water  wherein  ten 
drops  of  the  fyrup  of  violets  had  been  diluted, 
and  mixed  them  well  with  a  feather.  The  mixture 
exhibited  a  weak  green  or  aquamarine,  which 
continued  the  fame  the  next  day. 

E  X  P  E  R  I  M  E  N  T  V. 

Fifteen  grains  of  good  rhubarb  in  powder  in- 
fufed  in  the  fame  quantity  of  the  water,  gave  at  firffc 
a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  which  by  degrees  grew 
ftronger  and  ftronger,  and  the  next  day  was  a  deep 
orange  colour. 

Experiment  VI. 

With  two  ounces  of  the  water  a  few  drops  of  oh 
tart,  per  deliq.  ftruck  an  exceeding  white  cloud  %  which 
condenfing  for  a  confiderable  time,  at  length  funk  to 
the  bottom,  and  laflly  affumed  the  appearance  of  an 
earthy  powder.  V  x 

Experiment  VII. 

The  fame  quantity  of  the  water  and  the  like, 
number  of  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartshorn  produced  a 
thin  cloud,  alfo  pretty  white,  which  difcovered  no 
tendency  to  precipitation  all  day,  but  was  the  next 
day  found  to  have  fubfided. 

Experiment  VIII. 

Spirit  of  fait  ammoniac  in  the  like  manner  gav.e 

C  a  white 
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a  white  cloud  which  foon  began  to  fink,  and  was 
precipitated  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Experiment  IX. 

Several  drops  of  a  folution  of  borax  in  diftilled 
water,  when  mixed  with  this  water  produced  no 
fenfible  appearance  at  all. 

Exp  e  r  i  m  en  t  X. 

Two  ounces  of  the  water  poured  upon  half  a 
dram  of  dry  cream  of  tartar  excited  no  ebullition*, 
but  the  mixture  took  a  femiopaque  white  which 
lafled  many  hours  without  fettling. 

Experiment  XI. 

Two  or  three  drops  of  the  folution  of  pure 
fiiver  in  aqua  fortis,  let  fall  upon  two  ounces  of 
the  water,  inftantly  ftruck  a  thick  and  exceeding 
white  cloud,  which  foon  precipitated  in  a  curd  of’ 
the  fame  colour,  but  in  a  little  while  altered  to  a 
pink  colour  at  the  upper  furface,  then  to  a  pur¬ 
ple,  and  lalt  of  ail,  after  fome  days,  to  a  vCry 
deep  purple,  almoft  black. 

Experiment  XII. 

About  as  many  drops  of  a  folution  of  quickfilver 
in  fpirit  of  nitre  ftruck  a  thicker  cloud  than  in  the 
laft:  experiment,  and  of  a  cream  colour  ;  which 
foon  fettled  to  the  bottoin  in  a  compact  curd,  and 
in  a  few  hours  took  the  fine  complexion  of  tur- 
pethum  minerale,  and  held  it  feveral  weeks. 


E  X  P  E- 


Experiment  XIII. 

A  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  diddled 
water  let  fall  very  gradually  into  two  ounces  of  the 
water,  went  diredUy  to  the  bottom,  without  form¬ 
ing  the  lead  cloud,  turbidnefs  or  ebullition,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  fediment.  The  fides 
and  bottom  of  the  glafs  were  lined  with  numbers 
of  fmall  air»blebs. 

Experiment  XIV. 

A  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  in  diftilled  water,  pro¬ 
duced,  with  only  three  crops  on  two  ounces  of  the 
water,  a  white  turbidnefs  all  over,  which  began  to 
precipitate  flowly  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  lad 
appeared  as  a  white  powder. 

Exp  e  rim  ent  XV. 

A  folution  of  alum  in  diftilled  water  was 
very  gradually  dropt  on  two  ounces  of  the  water 
as  far  as  twenty  drops,  before  a  lenfible  turbidnefs 
was  produced  •,  it  was  no  cloud,  but  rather  didindt 
floating  and  very  minute  particles,  which  in  about 
half  an  hour  fubfided  in  a  whitifh  powder. 

Experiment  XVI. 

Strong  oil  of  vitriol  was  let  fall  drop  by  drop  on 
one  ounce  of  the  water  *,  it  funk  quick  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  raifed  up  infinite  numbers  of  mod  minute 
air-bubbles,  but  without  any  notable  effervefcence, 
even  when  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
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water  had  been  droped  in.  When  the  ebullition 
ceafed  the  mixture  was  perfe&ly  limpid,  without  the 
lead:  fediment. 

Experiment  XVII. 

Spirit  of  marine  fait  was  droped  on  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  with  much  the  like  fuccefs,  except  that  here 
plenty  of  whitifh  fumes  arofe. 

Experiment  XVIII. 

Three  or  four  drops  of  an  infufion  of  galls, 
jnade  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  half  an 
ounce  of  the  nuts  in  powder,  produced  with  fix 
ounces  of  the  purging  water  but  a  very  flight  al¬ 
teration  ;  by  giving  it  a  tinge  of  its  own  brown 
colour,  but  the  next  day  it  was  turned  of  a  deep 
dirty  green,  and  deeper  ftill  a  day  or  two  after. 

Experiment  XIX. 

Afli  bark  frefli  fcraped  from  a  dry  flick,  after 
two  hours  turned  the  water  of  a  dirty  greenilh 
blue. 

Experiment  XX. 

I  foaked  a  pound  of  raw  lean  beef  in  a  gallon 
of  the  water  three  days,  and  then  boiled  them  to¬ 
gether  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  outflde  of 
the  flelh  looked  more  red  than  if  it  had  been  im¬ 
pregnated  with  common  fait,  and  the  infide  was 
throughout  of  a  deep  red. 
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Experiment  XXI. 

f  ;y, j,  '[A 

The  water  would  not  lather,  cold  or  hot,  with 
any  foap  I  fcould  procure,  but  felt  very  harfh,  and 
curdled  ftrongly. 

~  rtr 

Experiment  XXII. 

Being  boiled  with  an  equal  part  of  new  milk,  tht 
mixture  turned  to  curds  and  whey. 

4  %  .  \J  j  -  '  l  '  1 J  *  r 

Experiments  on  the  dry  refiduum  of  the  purging  water . 
Experiment  XXIII. 

lfK‘  ;•  r'f  tf"*  -f'i ,  :  •;  •  ,  .  ■v..  „ .  ^ 

I  tailed  the  yellowifh  grey  fediment  left  after  a 
gentle  exhalation  of  the  purging  water  of  the  3d* 
experiment,  and  found  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to 
have  a  ftrong  relilh  of  common  iea  fait;  but  as  it 
diflolved  in  my  mouth,  its  tafte  was  naufeoufly  bit¬ 
ter,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  “artificial  Epfom 
fait  of  the  fhops,  but  more  difagreeable. 

Experiment  XXIV. 

Ten  grains  of  this  refiduum  being  left  in  a  watch 
glals  in  damp  weather  began  to  relent  in  a  few 
hours,  though  in  a  room  where  there  was  a  fire, 
and  the  next  morning  feemed  much  diffolved,  ex¬ 
cept  the  earthy  part  which  fubfided. 

Experiment  XXV. 

Four  drops  of  fyrup  of  violets  rubbed  in  an  agate 

mortar 
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mortar  with  ten  grains  of  the  refiduum,  the  mixture 
prefently  became  of  a  feint  green,  and  continued 
much  the  fame  for  eight  and  forty  hours ;  per¬ 
haps  this  might  be  from  the  yellow  of  which  the 
powder  participated. 

v!i  '  » 

•  t'c 

Experiment  XXVI. 

I  applied  a  ftrong  artificial  magnet  to  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  refiduum  pretty  finely  powdered  ; 
but  could  not  perceive  that  it  attra&ed  even  a 
fmgle  particle  of  it,  either  before,  or  after  laying 
on  a  red  hot  iron. 

Experiment  XXVII. 

On  fix  grains  of  the  refiduum  I  let  fall  as  many 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  which  indantly  produced 
a*  violent  conflidt  •,  and  copious  white  fumes  arofe, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  about  a  minute*,  after  which 
I  tailed  the  mixture,  and  found  that  the  acidity  of 
the  oil  was  almoft  deflroycd. 

Experiment  XXVIII. 

On  the  fame  quantity  of  the  refiduum  as  in  the 
lad  experiment,  I  poured  the  like  number  of  drops 
of  ol.  tart,  per  deliq.  without  producing  the  lead  de¬ 
gree  of  fermentation. 

Experiment  XXIX. 

I  boiled  three  drams  or  180  grains  of  the  refiduum 
obtained  as  in  the  3d  experiment,  in  a  pint  and  half 
of  didiiled  water.  When  the  indiffoluble  matter 
was  all  fubfided,  I  decanted  off  mod  of  the  clear 

water, 
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water,  and  put  the  reft,  with  the  fubfidence  carefully 
wafhed  out,  into  a  dry  paper  filtre  which  weighed 
exadtly  1 1~  grains,  and  as  the  water  filtred  through, 
I  poured  on  more  till  about  another  pint  had  paired : 
then  I  took  the  filtre  out  of  its  funnel,  and  having 
carefully  dried  it,  I  found  it  and  the  contained  indif- 
foluble  matter  to  weigh  together  731  grains.  De¬ 
ducting  ui  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  filtre,  the 
remaining  62  grains  is  the  weight  of  the  indifloluble 
earthy  matter;  and  this  taken  from  180  grains,  the 
weight  of  the  dry  qnelixated  refiduum,  leaves  118 
grains  for  the  weight  of  the  diffolved  fait.  Now 
we  have  feen  from  the  3d  experiment,  that  this  wa¬ 
ter,  after*  a  very  gentle  evaporation  to drynefs,  leaves 
392  grains  of  refiduum  upon  a  gallon  :  making  then 
due  proportion,  it  will  follow  that  257  of  thofe 
grains  are  true  di'ffoluble  fait,  and  the  other  135 
grains  an  indiffoluhle  earth.  And  further,  liippofmg 
a  beer  gallon  of  water  to  weigh  1401  Troy  ounces,  or 
67440  grains,  as  by  unqueftionabie  experiments  it 
has  been  found  to  do  very  nearly,  then  it  will  alfo 
follow,  that  in  this  experiment,  the  refiduum  to  the 
exhaled  aqueous  part  is  as  1  to  '171,  the  faline  to  the 
aqueous  part,  as  1  to  261,  and  the  terrene  to  the 
fame,  as  1  10497. 

Exper  1  ivi'E  n  t  XXX. 

t 

A  fmall  parcel  of  the  dry  refiduum  powdered  per 
fe  and  placed  on  a  red  hot  iron,  laid  quiet  and  did 
not  fparkle  in  the  leaft,  nor  fent  up  any  fenfible 
fmell  or  fumes,  nor  was  at  all  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
net  when  cold  :  and  the  like  quantity  mixed  with 
as  much  powdered  charcoal,  (hewed  on  the  iron  no 
mark  of  deflagration. 

Exprn- 
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Experiments  on  the  indijfoluble  terrene  matter . 

Experiment  XXXI. 

The  earthy  matter  left  undiffolved  in  the  filtre, 
when  perfe&Iy  dry,  was  always  of  a  light  grey, 
felt  harfli  and  fandy,  but  discovered  no  gritty- 
nefs  between  the  teeth,  nor  had  it  any  particular 
tafte. 

Experiment  XXXII. 

With  the  ftrong  mineral  acids  it  fermented 
violently  and  fent  up  copious  fumes,  efpecially  with 
oil  of  vitriol ;  but  difcovered  no  commotion  at  all 
with  alkalis,  as  ol.  tart,  per  deliq. 

Experiment  XXXIII. 

Being  mixed  with  fyrup  of  violets,  no  new  colour 
was  produced  after  feveral  hours,  but  the  next  day 
the  mixture  fhewed  a  dirty  green. 

'Experiment  XXXIV. 

It  did  not  fparkle  or  fwell  on  the  red  hot  iron,  but 
turned  a  little  paler  than  before,  without  fending  up 
any  fumes  or  fmell. 

Experiment  XXXV, 

I  put  half  a  dram  of  this  matter  into  a  fmall  cru¬ 
cible  covered  at  top  with  tobacco  pipe  clay,  leaving 
a  little  hole  for  a  fpiracle,  and  kept  it  half  an  hour 

red 
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red  hot  in  a  charcoal  fire.  When  it  was  cool,  I  took 
out  the  matter,  and  found  it  united  into  a  porous 
lump  It  had  loft  ten  grains  of  its  weight  in  the 
fire,  and  was  whiter  than  before  ;  rafted  acrid  and 
limey,  but  had  little  or  no  fmell.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion,  when  powdered,  it  refuted' the  magnet. 


Experiments  on  the  fait  elixated  from  the  refiduum • 

Experiment  XXXVI. 

I  put  half  an  ounce  of  the  refiduum  into  a  filtre, 
and  laved  about  an  ounce  of  the  firft  running  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  poured  hot  upon  it.  This  ley  was  very 
clear,  and  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  rafted  much  like  a 
itrong  brine  of  common  fea  fait,  but  withal  difagree- 
ably  bitter. 

Experiment  XXXVII. 

When  I  had  evaporated  the  ley  to  drynefs,  in  a 
china  faucer,  fet  on  a  hot  iron  plate,  the  remaining 
folid  fait  was  pretty  near  of  the  colour  of  opaque 
amber  ;  tailed  at  firft  like  fea  fait,  but  left  an  in¬ 
tolerably  bitter  farewell  on  my  tongue,  which  lafted 
an  hour,  though  I  wafhed  and  gargled  my  mouth 
with  warm  water.  It  gave  nothing  of  a  cool 
fenfation,  like  nitre,  but  feerned  rather  pungent  and 
acrid. 

.  f  ■  *  ■  *;-•-/  *  r.  > 

Experiment  XXXVIII, 

ti 

It  turned  fyrup  of  violets  of  an  elegant  pale  green  : 
however  I  look  upon  this  but  as  a  dubious  proof  at, 
beft,  that  the  fait  is  alkaline :  for  mixtures  of  blue 

D  and 
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and  yellow,  yth  well  known,  are  generally  green  ; 
and  the  ley  produced  no  alteration  of  colour  with 
the  fyrup.  See  the  25th.  experiment. 

Experiment  XXXIX. 

A  fmall  piece  of  beef  rubbed  over  with  the  fait, 
after  twodays  redened  much  in  boiling. 

Experiment  XL. 

As  much  as  would  lay  on  a  fixpence  of  the  fait, 
being  diffolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  foft  water,  hin¬ 
dered  its  lathering  with  good  foap,  and  made  a 
curdly  mixture, 

Experiment  XLI. 

The  fame  quantity  boiled  with  near  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  turned  it  to  a  ltiff  curd  and  a  pretty  clear  whey. 

E  x  p  e  R  I-M  ent  XLII. 

!  ,  .  I 

The  fait  wetted  with  a  folution  of  corrofive  fub* 
limate,  fufficient  to  diffolve  part  of  it,  manifefted 
no  change  of  its  colour. 

Experiment  XLIII. 

Rubbed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  i*i 
an  agate  mortar,  it  betrayed  little  or  nothing  of  a 
urinous  fcent. 

Experiment  XLIV. 

About  half  a  dram  of  the  fait  being  laid  on  a 
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r€cl  hot  iron,  neither  crackled  nor  blidered,  bat  pte^ 
fently  melted  into  water,  bubled,  exhaled  without 
any  notable  feent,  and  yet  left  a  fmall  matter  cd 
a  white  calx  (licking  to  the  iron  •,  which  was  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  mankifh  acrid  than  a  faline  tade.  The 
like  quantity  mixed  in  one  parcel  with  its  weight  of 
pulverifed  charcoal,  and  in  another  of  brimdone, 
neither  deflagrated  nor  fulminated  on  the  iron. 

I 

Experiment  XLY. 

This  fait  fermented  violently  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  raifed  plenty  of  pungent  fumes ;  with  oil  of 
fulphur  not  fo  much  ;  with  fpirit  of  marine  fait 
but  little  •,  and  with  the  weaker  acids,  as  lemon 
juice  and  vinegar,  fcarce  at  all  ;  nor  with  alkalis, 
as  ol.  tart,  and  fpirit  of  hartshorn.  A  folution  of 
alum  in  didilled  water  dropt  into  the  ley  to  a  pretty 
good  quantity,  neither  lermented,  clouded,  or  preci¬ 
pitated  any  thing  for  feveral  hours,  but  the  next  day 
the  thinned  cloud  imaginable  might  be  jud  difeerned 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glals*  Aqua  fortis  in  which  it 
had  been  diffolved,  readily  diffolved  leaf  gold* 

Experiment  XLVI. 

\  '  1 

The  fait  taken  dry  from  the  Are  in  a  china  fau* 
cer,  would  always  grow  damp  in  cool,  though  dry 
air,  in  a  few  hours  *  and  in  damp  weather  would  in  a 
night’s  time  be  for  the  mod  part  diffolved  to  a  brine : 
and  yet  it  would  not  in  any  time  be  totally  dif- 
folved.  This  brine  differed  not  in  tade  from  that 
of  common  (ea  fait :  but  the  fait  which  would  not 
run  per  deliquium  taded  extremely  bitter  and  diff 
agreeable.  About  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight 
ot  boiling  water  poured  on  the  fait  when  quite  dry, 
wou’d  readily  diffolve  it  all. 

D  2 
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Many  writers  on  mineral  waters  fpeak  of  ob 
taining  the  cryftals  of  their  falts  as  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty  *,  nothing,  according  to  them,  be¬ 
ing  neceffary  to  that  end,  but  exhaling  the  brine 
of  the  refiduum  till  a  pellicle  is  feen  on  its  furface, 
and  then  fetting  it  in  a  cool  cellar,  for  the  cryftals 
to  ffioot.  Others  however,  who  feem  to  have  tryed 
various  methods,  talk  of  the  thing  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  language.  Among  thefe  are  the  laborious 
Dr.  Short,  .  and  the  no  iefs  laborious  Dr.  Rutty. 
The  former,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mineral  Waters,  * 
reckons  among  the  defiderata  for  quickly  difcovering 
their  impregnating  principles,  44  the  time  and  man- 
64  ner  of  expeditioufty  procuring  perfect  cryftals 
®4  from  the  falts  of  any  water.”  And  the  latter  has 
this  remark,  ~f-  44  I  made  a  great  many  fruitlefs 
44  experiments  before  I  fucceeded  in  the  cryftali- 
44  zation  of  falts*  and  at  length  found  two  things 
3,4  commonly  neceftary  to  be  attended  to:  i.  that 
64  the  folution  be  evaporated  very,  low  down  :  2. 
4i  that  the  cryftalization  fucceeded  better  in  fome 
44  degree  of  warmth,  than  in  the  cold,  even  as  is 
54  known  in  fugar  candy  ;  and  accordingly  Dr. 
44  Short  found, that  the  falts  of  mineral  waters  fhot 
<c  better  in  the  fummer  months  than  in  the  winter.” 
I  fhall  cite  one  more,  becaufe  he  is  juftly  celebrated 
for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  practical  chemiitry 
and  mineralogy.  Dr.  Diederick  Wessel  Lin- 
44  den.  §  The  chief  article  we  wrant  in  our  p relent  ex- 
44  periments,  is  an  immediate  precipitation  of  the 

falts  from  their  watery  vehicle  ;  that  is  to  lay? 

#  Pag.  316  of  the  firfl:  edition, 

■f  Methodical  SynopfLs  of  mineral  waters.  Preface  pag.  12. 

§  A  treatife  on  the  three  mineral  waters  at  Llandrindod  in 
Rad norflii re,  pag.  13  8 „ 
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<€  to  precipitate  the  fait  out  of  its  folvent,  as  filver 
“  is  precipitated  out  of  aqua  fortis,  by  the  help  of 
cc  common  fait  or  copper.  Whenever  we  attain  to 
“  this  art,  we  then  fhali  have  thefe  falts  in  their 

iC  utmoft  perfedion . That  there  is  fuch  a  thing  in 

“  nature  feems  to  be  indicated  in  feveral  inftances  r 
“  for  example,  fea  water  will  extrad  the  fait  out 
of  faked  flefli.  A  particular  fort  of  clay  will 
<c  fuck  up  all  fait,  and  make  fait  water  pure,  if 
“  filtred  or  (trained  through  it.  Even  rock  fait  it 
u  felf  is  a  natural  precipitation,  caufed  by  a  glebe 
iC  or  ftratum  of  this  particular  clay. . . .  Why  fhouid 
we  not  attain  to  this  ufeful  fecret,  if  we  did  but 
“  apply  ourfelves  to  it  ?” 

For  my  part,  I  muft  own,  that  after  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  quantity  of  falts  from  both  thefe 
Bagnigge  waters,  I  was  long  fruftrated  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  them  put  on  the  appearance  of  cryf- 
tals,  and  even  began  to  de.fpair  of  ieeing  them  in  dif- 
tind  and  fpecific  forms  :  but  happening  to  look 
into  a  very  entertaining  as  well  as  ufeful  book, 
called  Employment  for  the  Microfcope,  written 
by  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  F*  R.  S.  1  there  met  with  a 
moll  ingenious  and  elegant  way  of  fpeedily  form¬ 
ing  and  exhibiting  to  view  the  cry  dais  of  fait  float¬ 
ing  in  any  pellucid  folvent  :  but  as  this  requires  a 
microfcope  of  a  particular  conftrudion,  of  which 
I  was  not  provided,  and  befides,  feme  dexterity  in  ma¬ 
naging  the  experiment,  I  had  recourle  co  the  wor¬ 


thy  author,  taking  with  me  a  final  1  vial  of  the  brine  of 
either  fait  This,  gentleman,  I  am  proud  thus  pub- 
lick.lv  and  gratefully  to  acknowledge  it,  ■  received 
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me  with  ail  the  candour  and  politenefs  imaginable, 
immediately  let  up  his  microfcope,  and  gave  me 
the  farad  action  I  had  fo  much  wifhed  for.  As  to 
the.  method  of  concluding  this  curious  experiment, 
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I  refer  my  reader  to  the  VI[.  chapter  of  the  book 
itfelf,  and  fhall  here  only  defcribe  the  forms  of  the 
cryftals  which  I  faw  in  a  fingle  drop  of  the  brine 
of  the  purging  water,  fpreact  on  a  tranfparent  glafs 
plane,  placed  under  the  microfcope,  after  it  had  been 
a  little  warmed  by  paffing  it  a  few  times  back¬ 
wards  afid  forwards  over  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

As  the  heat  firft  took  efied  on  the  thinned:  part  of 
the  drop  about  the  verge,  the  exhalation  was  quickeft 
there,  and  there  it  was  that  the  fcene  of  cryflalization 
began,  in  the  following  manner. 

.Little  (ferns  without  number  arofe,  as  it  were  in- 
fenfibly  (for  it  was  impofiible  for  the  eye  to  feizq 
them  at  their  very  origin)  out  of  the  liquid  condenfed 
by  the  evaporation  of  fome  of  its  aqueous  part 
near  the  edge,  as  from  a  bank  or  bed  ^  and,  by  the 
like  infenfible  degrees,  from  thefe  fhot  out  lateral 
ramifications,  and  others  alfo  from  them  :  fo  that 
after  fome  time  they  did  not  ill  refemble  multitudes 
of  fern  plants  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  But 
obferve  that  by  my  exprefiing  my  felf  thus  in 
a  fort  of  botanic  language,  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
flood  to  conceive  any  thing  in  thefe  phenomena  as 
analogous  to  vegetation,  but  certain  configurations, 
as  my  author  properly  calls  them,  of  faline  cryflals, 
refembling  the  appearance  of  other  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  by  a  certain  appofition  of  innu¬ 
merable  figures,  all  fimiiar  to  one  another,  or 
nearly  fo.  For  when  thefe  component  or  elemen¬ 
tary  forms,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  were  ftridiy 
and  diflindly  viewed,  they  might  be  perceived  to 
be  in  a  manner  all  of  them  flat  prifms  with  trian¬ 
gular  bales,  not  at  right  ang  les,  hut  flanting  to 
their  fides,  fuch  being  the  fpecific  form  the  cryf¬ 
tals  of  that  particular  fait  did  then,  and  at  all  times 
does afiu me:  forfaits,  as  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
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fuggefts,  being  in  a  great  mealure  indeflrudible  in 
jtheir  nature,  their  Hi  apes  are  alfo  conftant  and  in¬ 
variable. 

Upon  {hifting  the  glafs  fo  that  a  part  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  briny  ocean  remote  from  the  Oiore  came  in 
fight,  the  appearance  was  greatly  altered  :  for 
now  every  where  were  feen  little  fix-fided  figures 
infinite  in  number,  if  I  may  lay  fo,  in  refpedt  of 
the  numberlefs  prilms  before  fpoken  of ;  fome  of 
thefe  perfect  cubes,  others  confiding  of  two  equal 
and  rhombal  faces  with  four  equal  fquare  lides ;  fome 
fo  very  minute  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  at 
firft  from  points,  but  ienfibly  increafing  their  bulk 
whilft  they  were  looked  at.  T  here  was  yet  another 
fort,  being  four-fided  flatifh  pyramids  with  a  nar¬ 
row  rhombal  bale ;  but  thefe  were  fewefl  of  all. 
In  fome  places  many  of  one  or  more  forts  were 
joined  in  contad,  and  lay  in  duffers  or  groupes ; 
and  wherever  this  happened  they  were  hardly  any 
of  them  per  fed  in  their  figure. 

Thus  agreeably  was  I  entertained  for  an  hour  or 
more :  but  this  rather  increafed  than  abated  my 
impatience  of  falling  to  work:  again,  in  hopes  of 
getting  cryftals  of  far  ampler  dimenfions  than  rhofe 
I  had  feen,  the  largeft  being  fcarce  4 hr  of  an  inch, 
long ;  and  after  a  while,  by  a  due  atttention  to 
Pr.  Rutty’s  hints,  and  others  I  chanced  to  fur- 
nifh  my  felf  with  from  a  very  curious  paper  in  the 
Parifian  Memoires  *,  and  a  world  of  tryais,  t  at  laft 
gained  my  end,  but  not  without  making  life  of 
3  great  quantity  of  ley  at  a  time,  fo  that  it  will 
be  hardly  worth  my  while  to  go  into  a  detail  of 
my  experiments,  or  my  readers  to  repeat  them  afT 

*  For  the  year  1745,  entitled,  Syr  la  cry  ft  all /J'atkn  du  felmarin ? 
par  M.  Rquei-l^, 
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ter  me  :  however,  let  me  obferve  that  the  cryftals  were 
of  the  forms  already  defcribed,  and  of  no  others, 
as  far  as  I  could  perceive. 

I  have  faid,  experiment  2d.  that  when  the  mag¬ 
ma  began  to  ftiffen  after  the  evaporation  wras  al- 
moft  compleated,  it  was  very  apt  to  flick  faft  to 
the  veflel.  This  I  found  to  be  from  a  clamminefs 
in  the  fait  which  it  would  never  part  with  whilfl  over 
the  fire  ;  but  as  foon  as  taken  off  it  might  for 
a  little  while  be  kneaded  like  dough,  without  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  fingers,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  by  grow¬ 
ing  cooler  would  harden,  and  might  then  be  eafily 
pulverifed.  This  clammy  part,  fomewhat  analogous 
to  heated  alum,  would  difTolve  in  water,  and 
pafs  the  filtre  with  the  reft,  and  might  be  feen 
after  fome  days  ftanding  ftill,  in  the  form  of  a 
cloud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ley.  This  fubftance 
I  fufpedled  to  be  a  great  impediment  to  the  (hoot¬ 
ing  of  the  cryftals  of  this  water’s  fait ;  for  the 
chalybeat’s  fait  has  lefs  of  it.  At  laft  !  bethought 
myfelf  of  a  probable  means,  either  of  diftolving  or 
difengaging  it ;  with  which  therefore  I  will  conclude 
my  experiments  on  the  purging  water. 

Experiment  XLVII. 

a 

Into  a  clear  cylindrical  glafs  which  held  about 
three  ounces  of  the  ley  of  a  moderate  ftrength, 
foon  after  it  had  palled  the  filtre,  and  before  any 
cloudinefs  ^had  fubfided,  I  dropped  four  drops  of 
foliation  of  fait  of  tartar,  made  with  juft  as  much 
water  as  would  entirely  diftolve  it  at  once  ;  which 
diffufed  itfelf  in  a  light  coloured  cloudinefs  all  over 
the  Icy,  and  did  not  feem  to  fink  much  before  it 
grew  dark.  The  next  morning  1  found  it  was  all 
got  to  the  bottom,  and  condenfed  there  in  a  kind 
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out  fo  much  as  gueffing  it  had  been  given  to  theie 
fprings.  Mr.  Hughes  took  me  to  his  welis,  where 
I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  elegant  accommo¬ 
dations  he  had  provided  for  company,  in  fo  fhort  a 
time.  Upon  intimating  his  delire,  that  I  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  compieat  a  proper  feries  of  experiments  on 
the  waters,  and  draw'  up  fome  rational  account  of 
them,  I  confented  to  do  fo  ;  the  refultof  all  which 
is  the  little  treatife  now  humbly  fubmitted  to  the 
public. 

The  chalybeat  well  is  juft  behind  the  pump  room, 
about  forty  yards  fouth  ol  the  purging  well,  being 
almoft  twenty  feet  deep,  and  near  two  yards  in  dia¬ 
meter  within  the  {leaning.  It  is  fed  by  no  lefs  than 
four  fprings  drilling  thro3  the  {leaning,  the  ftrongeft 
and  pureft  of  which  is  one  that  runs  in  plentifully 
from  the  north.  It  has  been  found  upon  exhaufting 
this  well,  that  it  replenifhes  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in 
an  hour. 

The  water  frefh  pumped  up,  is  exceeding  clear, 
and  much  of  the  complexion  of  pure  rain  water  ; 
has  fomethingof  a  fulphury  knell  as  it  iffues  out,  and 
difcharges  great  quantities  of  air  bubbles  at  the  fur- 
face.  Its  talle  is  highly  ferrugineous,  with  an  agree¬ 
able  and  fprightly  fubacid  tartriefs. 

To  thole  that  have  not  been  ufed  to  it,  it  is  apt  to 
communicate  a  kind  of  giddinefs  with  an  amazing 
flow  of  {pints,  and  afterward  a  propenfity  to  keep,  if 
exercife  be  not  interpoied. 

Being  left  open  to  the  air  it  will  in  an  hour  or  lefs 
turn  a  little  wheyifh  and  abate  of  its  clearnefs,  efpe- 
cially  in  warm  weather  j  and  perhaps  in  a  day  or 
two  begin  to  let  fall  an  cchrey  fediment  :  this  is 
common  to  all  chalybeat  waters. 
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If  it  Hands  quiet  in  an  open  veftel,  a  fhining  fcaly 
dud  fpontaneoufly  emerges  and  covers  the  furface  , 
but  if  difturbed,  it  finks  to  the  bottom  and  there  lies 
undiflolved,  with  the  ochrey  fediment,  and  will  rife 
no  more.  This  fubftance  upon  examination  proves 
to  be  felenite. 

I  have  obferved  already,  page  5,  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  this  water  always  (lands  10  or  12  de¬ 
grees  higher  than  in  the  purging  water ;  whence  I 
think  I  may  infer,  that  it  is  pofTeffed  of  a  thermal 
warmth,  probably  from  the  mutual  addon  of  its  iron 
and  fulphur  upon  each  other  ;  1  fhall  bring  fome 
proofs  that  this  is  the  cafe. 

By  the  hydrometer,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  difbilled 
water  to  that  of  this  chalybeat,  under  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature,  comes  out  as  1  to  1,0042. 

It  retains  its  mineral  virtue  to  a  molt  amazing  de¬ 
gree,  in  all  feafons  and  climates;  and  in  clean  bottles 
well  corked  and  waxed,  will  bear  carriage,  not  only 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  but  even 
beyond  fea,  as  far  as  the  Weft  Indies,  and  back  again ; 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Experiments  on  the  Chalybeat  Water ,  in  order  to  a  dif- 
covery  of  its  principles  and  contents . 

Experiment  I. 

Two  drops  of  tindlure  of  galls,  made  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  pure  rain  water  boiling  hot  on  half  an  ounce 
of  the  nuts  in  powder,  let  fall  into  half  a  pint  of  the 
frefh  chalybeat,  formed  a  little  brownifh  cloud  with¬ 
out  the  lead  rednefs,  near  the  furface,  which  grada* 
ally  funk  with  a  curling  motion,  turned  by  degrees 
to  a  rich  tranfparent  and  deep  purple,  and  tinged  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  of  the  fame  colour,  which 
laftecl  without  any  fenfible  change  feveral  days. 
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Experiment  IL 

The  like  quantity  of  the  chalybeat  placed  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  as  foon  as  the  pump  was 
worked,  parted  with  innumerable  air  bubbles,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  for  above  300  flrokes  of  the  pifton. 
When  the  gauge  fhewed  the  pump  to  have  been  well 
exhaufted,  the  water  was  taken  out,  and  found  to 
tafte  dead  and  vapid,  but  it  ruck  the  purple  with  the 
galls  as  readily  and  fully  as  before,  and  retained  it  as 
long.  The  experiment  with  galls  was  repeated  with 
water,  that  had  been  kept  in  the  exhausted  receiver 
four  days,  with  the  like  fuccefs. 

Experiment  III. 

Mr.  Hughes  fetched  a  bottle  of  the  chalybeat, 
which  had  remained  uncorked  in  the  pump  room 
above  a  week  •,  a  glafs  of  it  tinged  with  the  galls  as 
readily,  as  if  frefh  from  the  pump.  Another  bottle 
that  had  been  kept  corked,  under  water,  five  months 
did  the  fame. 

Experiment  IV. 

I  ordered  an  eight  gallon  jarr,  whofe  mouth  was 
about  9  inches  diameter,  to  be  filled  with  the  chaly¬ 
beat,  and  fet  in  the  pump  room  uncovered,  in  order 
to  promote  the  reparation  and  fubfiding  of  its  ochre, 
which  I  was  willing  to  coiled  in  a  good  quantity  for 
making  experiments  upon  it.  This  was  in  A-ugufi: 
1 759.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  weather  con¬ 
tinuing  pretty  warm,  the  water  was  poured  out  and 
fmelt  very  fetid,  yet  was  clear  and  tailed  fweet, 
fprightly,  and  ftrong  of  iron  :  wherefore  being 
defirous  of  trying  the  effed  of  the  gall  tindure,  I 
poured  a  Tingle  drop  into  a  glafs  of  it,  and  was  fur- 
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prifed  to  fee  that  it  prefently  gave  the  purple  as  deep 
or  rather  deeper  than  when  frefh  fiom  the  fountain. 
I  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  jarr  ;  and  contrary  to  my  expectation 
found  there  lefs  fediment  than  is  often  met  with 
from  a  Angle  quart  of  the  fame  water  -  after  a  few 
days  Handing.  What  grout  I  could  collect  I  poured 
into  a  bottle,  with  as  much  of  the  water  as  filled  it. 
This  I  fent  home  careldly  corked,  having  firft  fiip’d 
a  filver  groat  into  it  to  vtry  if  it  would  be  difcoloured. 
T wo  days  after  1  found  that  the  water  was  got  quite 
clear,  and  I  could  perceive  the  groat  among  the  fe¬ 
diment,  tinged  of  a  dufky  yellow.  I  poured  out  a 
glafs  of  the  water,  which  Hill  Hank  but  tailed  fweet, 
and  again  ftruck  with  a  drop  of  the  tindlure  a  fine 
pink  colour,  which  in  a  minute  turned  of  a  deep 
purple  ;  thus  I  went  on  day  after  day  entertaining 
myfelf  and  my  friends  with  this  uncommon  pheno* 
menorg  till  my  bottle  was  exhaufted. 

A  little  reflection  made  me  conclude,  that  all  this 
might  be  the  efledt  of  a  certain  power  in  the  water,  of 
reforbiqg,  rediflblving,  and  once  more  intimately  re¬ 
uniting  with  its  clepolited  ochre  and  iron,  by  a  ful- 
phury  gas  which  1  plainly  lmelt,  fo  as  to  recover  its 
martial  tafle  and  virtue,  together  with  the  imaginary 
tinging  principle,  or  volatile  fugacious  fpirit,  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  luppofed  to  efcape  even  glafs  with  eafe,  and 
not  to  be  renewed.’ Should  this  be  the  cafe,  thought  I, 
why  may  not  the  fame  power  fupport  it  through  a 
long  voyage  ?  and  I  propofed  to  Mr.  Hughes  to 
fend  a  (tone  bottle  of  the  chalybeat  by  fea  to  BriftoJ, 
to  be  brought  back  by  the  lame  fhip.  He  anfwered, 
that  he  believed  my  curioflty  might  be  otherwife  foon 
fatisfied,  for  that  he  had  the  Safi  year  fent  fome  bottles 
with  the  like  intention  to  Virginia,  and  expedted 
the  return  of  them  in  a  fhort  time. 

Ex- 
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Experiment  Y. 

In  October  Mr.  Hughes  came  to  let  me  know 
the  bottles  were  come  back,  which  he  had  fent  juft 
a  year  before  *,  and  the  next  day  one  of  each  fort  was 
brought  me.  I  have  before,  page  6th,  fpoken  of  the 
condition  in  which  I  found  the  purging  water.  We 
opened  thechalybeat  and  tafted  it :  I  cannot  fay  that 
it  had  preferved  its  full  flavour  ;  yet  it  tinged  well 
with  the  galls,  which  it  did  alfo,  tho’  not  fo  readily*, 
a  day  or  two  after,  when  the  bottle  had  been  left  but 
in  part  full. 

Experiment,  VI. 

Among  the  hiftories  of  chalybeat  waters  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  a  very  Email  degree  of  heat  above  that 
we  underhand  by  temperate,  will  foon  deprive  moil 
of  them  of  the  faculty  of  ftriking  purple  with  galls, 
which  has  been  commonly  afcribed  to  the  eicape 
ethereal  principle  or  mineral  fpirit,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  faid  faculty,  and  all  their  medicinal  virtues 
are  held  to  confift.  Some  indeed  are  faid  to  retain  them 
more  powerfully,  as  that  of  Pyrmont ;  and  among 
otherEnglifh  waters  theMalton  fpaw,  which  will  bear 
tranfporting  with  its  virtues  entire,  fays  Dr.  Rutty, 
to  foreign  parts.  I  was  willing  to  fatisly  myfelf  by  ex¬ 
periment,  which  heat  this  chalybeat  would  endure 
before  it  gave  over  tinging  j  I  therefore  fet  a  tin 
quart  pot  full  of  it,  together  with  a  fmali  .Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,  upon  charcoal  embers.  When 
the  quickfiiver  had  got  up  to  96,  the  term  of  animal 
heat,  I  poured  out  a  glafs,  which  had  all  the  genuine 
flavour,  tafted  very  agreeably,  and  (truck  the  purple 
as  well  as  when  cold :  it  did  it  as  well  too,  I  thought, 
at  1 12,  and  120  ,  but  at  130  it  began  to  let  fall  its 

ochre. 
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ochre,  and  tinged  but  (lowly  and  faintly  ;  at  135  it 
gave  no  colour  at  all, 

•Experiment  VII. 

The  reverend  Dr.  Hales  *  is  of  opinion,  that 
tc  that  the  ftrength  and  good n efs  of  a  chalybeat  can- 

not  be  judged  altogether  by  the  deepnefs  of  its 
46  tinbbure  with  galls,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  and 
“  that  it  feems  reafonable,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
<c  comparative  ftrength  of  chalybeats,  not  only  to 
“  compare  the  different  ftrength  of  their  tindlures, 
“  but  alfo  their  refpebtive  quantity  of  refiduums,  and 
“  how  much  of  a  mineral  acid,  as  oil  of  fulphur,  is 
<c  required  to  take  away  their  tingingquality.”  Thus 
Bath  water  cealed  to  tinge  with  four  drops  to  a  pint, 
Bramfhot  with  three,  and  Sunning-hill  with  a  fingi'e 
drop.  I  tried  the  effebt  of  the  fame  acid  on  Bagnigge 
chalybeat  :  with  five  drops  to  a  pint  I  perceived  no 
alteration ;  with  ten  not  much  ;  with  twenty  the  galls 
gave  a  fine  pink  colour,  which  grew  more  and  more 
dilute  as  I  increafed  the  number  of  acid  drops  in  each 
pint  glafs  of  the  water,  but  was  not  entirely  extinbl 
with  fifty  drops;  and  the' addition  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  oil  of  tartar  would  prefently  again  produce  the 
deep  purple. 

Experiment  V III. 

To  the  mouth  of  a  two  quart  bottle  juft  filled  with 
the  chalybeat  brought  frefh  from  the  pump,  we  fixed 
a  fmall  fubtion  fyringe  with  its  pifton  thruft  down 
clofe  to  the  bottom  ;  which,  as  foon  as  we  had  made 
all  fecure  with  a  good  cement,  we  drew  up  to  the  top, 

*  Account  of  fome  experiments  and  obfervations  on  chalybeat 
waters,  pag.  145, 
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and  fo  left  it  for  about  two  hours,  to  receive  the 
air  and  the  elaftic  fpirit,  if  any,  that  might  extricate 
itfelf  from  the  water  ^  then  we  clofed  the  turn- cock 
at  the  neck  to  prevent  any  thing  from  efcaping  from 
within,  and  having  taken  off  the  fyringe  we  indantly 
immerged  its  friout  into  a  fmall  bafin  of  rain  water, 
with  which  a  tea  fpoonful  of  tin&ure  of  galls  had 
been  mixt,  opened  the  dop-cock  and  forced  out  the 
air  into  the  water,  which  immediately  emerged  in 
bubbles  at  the  furface  :  but  as  for  a  tinging  fpirit, 
we  could  difcern  no  tokens  of  any  fuch  thing,  for 
the  water  continued  as  colourlefs  as  before. 

.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  tried  inconfequence 
of  one  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Taverner  on 
the  Witham  fpaw,  which  I  carefully  repeated  with 
this chaly beat,  but  without  any  fuccefs.  Dr.  Rutty 
calls  it  a  curious  one,  and  recites  it  thus  :* 

44  Two  Florence  flafks  were  filled,  one  with  the 
<c  fpaw  frefh  taken  up,  the  other  with  common  wa- 
44  ter  in  which  was  a  drong  infufion  of  galls,  and  by 
44  means  of  a  fiphon  a  communication  was  maintain- 
44  ed  between  both  :  the  mouths  of  both  were  ac- 
44  curately  clofed  with  a  cement  that  would  prevent 
44  the  mod  fubtile  vapour  from  efcaping.  Where- 
44  upon  the  mineral  fpirit  paffing  through  the  fiphon 
44  did  tinge  the  water  with  purplifh  flreaks.” 

Quere.  Might  not  that  leg  of  the  fyphon  which 
was  immerged  in  the  common  water,  have  been,  by 
fome  unheeded  accident,  wetted  with  the  chaly  beat, 
or  the  mold  vapour  of  it  ? 


Experiment  IX. 


The  chaly  beat,  when  evaporated  in  balneo  vaporis, 
always  left  a  fmaii  matter  more  of  dry  refiduum  in 
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fum me r  than  in  winter,  which  was  of  a  deep  yellow 
approaching  to  an  orange  colour,  with  a  few  glitter¬ 
ing  particles  interfperfed.  A  gallon  left  upon  a  me¬ 
dium  243  grains,  125  of  which  upon  filtration  with 
diftilled  water,  proved  to  be  diffoluble  fait  ;  the  reft 
an  ochrey  earth  with  afmall  portion  of  felenite. 

Experiment  X. 

The  chalybeat  with  fyrup  of  violets  turned  of  a 
light  weak  green,  which  in  a  little  time  faded  quite 
away.  With  the  fame  fyrup  diluted  in  water  no 
colour  was  produced. 

Experiment  XI. 

With  powdered  rhuburb  it  firft  took  a  brown, 
afterwards  a  purple  brown. 

Experiment  XII. 

A  pound  of  beef  foaked  three  days  and  then  boiled 
in  it,  was  a  little  redened,  but  far  lefs  than  with  the 
purging  water. 

Experiment  XIII. 

OL  tart,  funk  quick  and  formed  a  fmooth  white 
fed i men t  :  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  gave  a  femi-tranfpa- 
rent  whitenefs,  flow  in  fubfiding  *,  fpirit  of  fait  am¬ 
moniac  did  much  the  fame. 

Experiment  XIV. 

A  folutionofboraxin  water,ftruck  a  very  faintwhite 
cloudinefs  which  vanifhed  without  precipitating  :  A 
folutionof  alum  gave  an  equally  diffufed  pearlinefs  or 
opaline  for  a  confiderable.time,  which  at  the  end  of 

three 
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three  hours  fettled  in  an  uniform  fediment  without 
curdling,  and  the  next  day  had  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  light-coloured  powder. 

Experiment  XV. 

,•  -  '  .  ;  f 

An  aqueous  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  inflantly 
flruck  a  very  thick  and  fnow-white  turbidnefs  which 
did  not  begin  to  fink  for  fome  time,  but  at  lafl  fub- 
Tided  in  a  kind  of  white  cloud,  which  gradually  took 
the  appearance  of  afubtile  powder  of  the  fame  colour, 
but  very  fmall  in  quantity. 

V  •  ' 

Experiment  XVI. 

Two  drops  of  a  faturated  folution  of  cupelled  filver 
in  aqua  fortis,  let  fall  upon  three  ounces  of  the 
chalybeat,  inflantly  generated  a  pearly  cloud,which  in 
diffufing  itfelf  inclined  to  a  pink  colour,  fettled  down 
purple,  and  the  next  day  was  dyed  on  its  top  furface 
of  a  very  deep  and  dark  purple,  which  held  the  fame 
many  weeks.  The  like  folution  of  quickfilver  pro- 
duced  as  fuddenly  a  cream-coloured  cloud,  from 
whence  fell,  firfl  a  yellow  precipitate  paler  than 
turpethum  min£rale,  and  then  upon  that  a  white  one, 
both  permanent  for  feveral  days. 

Experiment  XVII, 

A  few  drops  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  excited  a 
quick  ebullition  and  effervefcence  with  one  ounce  of 
the  chalybeat,  and  the  inflillation  being  continued  till 
the  quantity  of  the  acid  was  almofl  equal  to  that  of 
the  water,  the  mixture  became  fo  hot  that  it  broke 
the  glafs  to  pieces.  The  like  experiment  being  made 
with  ftrong  lpirit  of  marine  fait,  a  hidden  ebullition 
enfued  and  a  clolid  of  pungent  white  fumes  afcended, 
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but  the  effervefcence  was  fcarce  fenfible.  Oil  of  ful- 
phur,  the  elixir  acidum  and  lemon  juice,  likewife 
raifed  fome  ebullition,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

Experiment  XVIII. 

This  water  curdled  with  foap,  but  in  a  far  lefs 
degree  than  the  purging  water,  and  fcarce  at  all 
with  hot  milk. 

V 

Experiments  on  the  refiduum  of  the  chalyheat  water . 

Experiment  XIX. 

It  tailed  at  firfh  like  that  of  the  purging  water,  that 
is  of  fea  fait  \  afterwards  bitterilh,  but  not  fo  dif- 
agreeable  as  the  other.  Nor  did  the  fame  quantity 
of  it  curdle  fo  much  with  foap,  nor  redden  flefh  as 
that  did.  It  relented  much  flower  in  the  fame  moift 
air,  and  not  half  fo  much  of  it  was  diffolved  in  any 
fpace  of  time. 

Experiment  XX. 

When  rubbed  with  fyrup  of  violets  it  gave  a  faint 
yellow  green,  if  the  mixture  was  fpread  on  white 
paper  j  any  pulverable  fubftance  of  fo  deep  a  yellow 
Tis  like  would  have  produced  fuch  a  colour. 

.>  *  \ 

Experiment  XXL 

It  difperfed  no  curious  fcent  when  triturated  either 
with  fait  ammoniac,  or  fait  of  tartar. 

Ey- 
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Experiment  XXII. 

r  r 

The  ftrong  mineral  acids  excited  a  violent  commo¬ 
tion  with  the  reftduum,  and  railed  plentiful  white 
fumes.  Alkali’s  did  not  feem  to  operate  upon 

it. 

Experiment  XX1IL 

I  could  not  find  any  particle  of  the  reftduum  to 
leap  or  adhere  to  the  magnet.  When  laid  on  a  red 
hot  iron  it  neither  fmoaked,  fparkled  nor  bliftered, 
but  crackled  a  little,  and  turned  or  curled  up  at  tl  e 
edges  :  the  under  part  next  the  iron  was  changed  to 
a  tawney  red,  and  many  particles  of  that  colour  were 
attracted  by  the  magnet. '  Another  parcel  mixt  with 
powdered  charcoal  was  laid  on,  which  alfo  crackled 
faintly,  but  without  any  deflagration. 

Experiments  on  the  indijfoluhle  matter . 

Experiment  XXIV.' 

The  indiflbluble  matter  left  in  the  filtre  when 
dried,  was  of  a  light  brick  colour  with  a  ihade  of  the 
orange  ;  taftelefs  and  not  gritty,  yet  of  not  fo  fubtile 
particles  as  the  earthy  matter  of  the  purging  water  $ 
it  fermented  and  fumed  much  with  the  ftrong  acids, 
which  diflblved  a  great  part  of  it,  but  lay  quiet  with 
alkali’s. 

Experiment  XXV. 

Having  been  rubbed  with  fyrup  of  violets  no  new 
colour  was  produced  till  the  next  day,  when  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  changed  to  a  brown  bordering  upon  green* 

G  2  Ex- 
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Experiment  XXVI. 

It  laid  quite  ftill  on  the  hot  iron,  and  turned  of  a 
brown  like  Spanifh  fnuff.  Half  a  dram  of  it  roafted 
half  an  hour  in  a  crucible  in  a  clear  charcoal  fire  loft 
12*  grains  of  its  weight,  and  looked  of  a  t£wney 
flefti  colour.  It  had  when  taken  from  the  fire  a 
ftrong  fulphurine  limey  tafte,  and  feemed  to  burn  my 
tongue  ;  I  had  afterwards  feveral  fulphury  belches, 
probably  from  fwallowing  my  fpittle.  The  hot 
limey  tafte  vanifhed  from  it  entirely  in  a  few  days, 
though  it  retained  the  fulphury  flavour.  When  thus 
roafted,  the  magnet  would  attrad  it  as  readily  as  the 
filings  of  iron. 

Experiments  on  the  elixated  fait . 

Experiment  XXVIL 

The  fait  was  of  an  orange  colour,  and  tafted  like 
fea  fait  with  a  bitterifh  farewell,  but  not  fo  bitter  or 
ill  relifhed  by  a  great  deal  as  the  purgative  fait.  It 
imbibed  the  moifture  of  the  air,  yet  not  quite  fo 
much  as  the  other  ;  and  required  five  or  fix  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  diflblve  it  intirely,  being  dry. 

Experiment  XXVIIL 

The  ftrong  mineral  acids  excited  a  violent  commo¬ 
tion  and  fumes  with  it ;  alkali’s  none  at  all.  It  fmelt 
no  ways  urinous  rubbed  with  fait  of  tartar;  nor  altered 
its  colour  with  an  aqueous  folution  of  fublimate. 
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Experiment  XXIX. 

It  turned  fyrup  of  violets  greenifh;  fo  did  its  ftrong 
brine  :  but  it  fhould  be  noted  that  both  were  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour. 

Experiment  XXX. 

Lean  beef  powdered  with  it  two  days  and  then 
boiled,  had  but  a  flight  caft  of  red. 

Experiment  XXXL 

Half  a  dram  of  it  diflfolved  in  a  quart  of  warm 
wat  e,  rendered  it  very  reludtant  to  lather  with 
foap.  The  like  quantity  turned  new  milk  a  little 
grumous. 

Experiment  XXXII. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Pruflian  blue  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  that  the  iron  contained  in  the  vitriol  is  the 
bafis  of  the  fine  colour  produced  :  and  I  having  fame 
fufpicion  that  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  this  fait  was 
owing  to  a  fubtilely  attenuated  iron  that  pafled  the 
filtre  along  with  it,  employed  it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
the  vitriol,  in  the  procefs ;  and  thereby  obtained 
a  blue  pigment,  but  very  pale  and  inelegant. 

Experiment  XXXIII. 

The  cryftals  formed  in  a  drop  of  the  ftrong  brine 
of  this  fait  placed  under  the  microfcope  had  none  of 
thofe  branchy  configurations  defcribed  in  pag.  22, 
nor  could  I  perceive  a  double  pyramidal  cryftal,  or 
one  with  oppofite  rhombal  faces  among  them  :  and 
whether  feen  by  the  microfcope,  or  by  the  bare  eye 

when 
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when  made  to  fhoot  by  means  of  the  fait  of  tartar, 
they  were  all  either  cubes  or  flat  triangular  prifms  ; 
yet  certainly  the  number  of  the  prifmatic  ones  was 
very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  what  the  other  fait  af¬ 
forded,'  and  the  cubes  on  the  contrary  feemed  to  be 
multiplied. 

Obfervations  on  the  experiments . 

Without  going  into  a  particular  comment  upon 
each  experiment,  it  will  appear  by  comparing  this  fet 
with  the  former,  that  though  thefe  two  waters  differ 
widely  as  to  fome  of  their  refpedlive  principles  and 
component  parts,  yet  they  agree  pretty  well  in  others, 
proportions  only  excepted  :  and  no  wonder,  confi- 
dering  their  fountains  happen  to  be  fituated  fo  near 
together. 

The  water,  regarded  as  pure  and  elemental,  muff 
be  the  fame  in  both  *,  fo  in  all  probability  is  the 
elaftic  air  they  contain  ;  each  holds  a  muriatic  and  a 
bitter  purgative  .neutral  fait,  each  an  alkaline  abfor- 
bent  or  lime-ftone  earth. 

But  the  water  we  have  at  prefen t  under  confidera- 
tion,  appears  from  many  circum fiances  to  be  alfo 
richly  impregnated  with  a  chalybeat  principle,  moft 
exquifitely  refined  and  elaborated  by  nature,  and 
adapted  to  penetrate  the  minuteft  vefifels  and  receffes 
of  the  human  frame,  and  thereby  corredt,  reform, 
invigorate  and  confirm  the  confutation. 

To  prove  what  we  aflert,let  us  compare  it  with  the 
moft  celebrated  of  aft  chalybeats,  the  Pyrmont  water. 
That  it  is  faid  ftrikes  a  deep  purple  with  galls,  bears 
carriage  well,  and  will  tinge  at  a  year  old  :  we  have 
proved  that  this  does  the  fame,  fee  experiment  5th. 
Dr.  Hales  conjedlures  that  the  goodnefs  of  a  chaly¬ 
beat  may  be  judged  of  from  the  quantity  of  its  re- 
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iiduum,  and  is  apt  to  think  that  the  excellency  of  the 
Pyrmont  lies  chiefly  in  that.  Dr.  Rutty  is  of  the 
fame  mind,  and  fets  down  in  his  fynoptic  table  the 
quantity  to  be  145  grains  upon  a  gallon  ;  to  the 
Pouhon  only  40  ;  and  among  69  more  Englifh  and 
Irifh  chalybeats,  there  is  but  one  whofe  refiduum  ex¬ 
ceeds  40  grains  upon  a  gallon.  Turn  to  our  9th  ex¬ 
periment,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the  Ragnigge 
chalybeat  leaves  no  lefs  than  243  grains  on  a  medium, 
almoft  twice  as  much  as  the  Pyrmont ;  half  of  which 
is  an  earth,  rich  in  a  molt  fubtilely  attenuated  iron. 
How  long  the  Pyrmont  will  retain  its  flavour,virtue, 
and  tinging  faculty  in  open  jars,  bottles,  or  in  vacuo, 
or  what  degree  of  heat  it  will  endure  before  it  ceafes 
to  tinge  or  begins  to  drop  its  ochre,  has  not  been 
made  appear  that  I  know  of;  all  which  the  reader 
may  be  fatisfied  about,  as  to  the  Bagnigge  water, 
by  reading  our  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  experiments.* 

That 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  was  informed,  in  February  1760, 
of  the  arrival  of  a  frefh  parcel  of  Pyrmont  water,  taken  up  in 
feafon,  of  which  I  procured  a  large  bottle,  vyarranted  to  be  well 
corked  and  waxed,  as  indeed  it  appeared  to  me  to  be.  It  was 
opened  in  Mr.  Hughes’s  pump-room,  in  the  prefence  of  three 
perfons  who  were  proper  judges ,  when  I  noted  down  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars. 

1.  Being  poured  into  a  glafs  it  fparkled  little  more  than  the 
Bagnigge  chalybeat  did  from  a  botde  that  had  been  kept  five 
months. 

2.  It  fhewed  no  purple  with  tindlure  of  galls,  even  with  ten 
drpps  to  half  a  pint,  but  only  a  pale  pink  colour  which  deepened 
not  on  {landing  ;  but  the  like  quantity  of  the  Bagnigge  water 
five  months  old  prefently  turned  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  fmgle 
drop. 

3.  To  my  palate  it  plainly  tailed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the 
reft  of  the  company  thought  fo  too ;  I  therefore  drop’d  a  fingle 
drop  of  ol.  tart,  per  deliq.  into  the  glafs  with  the  tin&ure  of  galls 
to  correct  the  acidity,  and  the  whole,  upon  flirring  it,  inftantly 
changed  to  a  full  purple.  This  confirmed  my  fuipicion  that  it 
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That  the  chalybeat  principle  not  only  abounds  in 
this  water,  but  is  befides  fo  very  refined  and  delicate 
as  to  pafs  the  filtre  along  with  the  fait,  and  be  inti¬ 
mately  combined  with  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  martial 
vitriol,  is  I  humbly  apprehend,  fet  above  a  bare  con¬ 
jecture,  by  the  laft  experiment  but  one. 

And  I  propofe  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who 
are  better  verfed  in  theoretic  and  practical  chemiftry 
than  I  pretend  to  be,  whether  from  the  feent  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  pump,  from  its  turning  the 
precipitate  pure  filver  of  a  blackifh  purple,  and  ting¬ 
ing  filver  infufed  in  it,  always  yellow,  but  much 
more  fo  when  it  affords  evident  marks  of  putrefcence; 
whether,  I  fay,  it  has  not  a  principle  of  fulphur  in  its 
compofition,  the  acid  of  which  let  loofe  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  putrify,  diflblves  the  feparated  martial  ochre, 
and  renders  it  fit  to  be  taken  up  again  into  the  aque¬ 
ous  fluid  ?  And,  whether  that  which  is  commonly 
underftood  by  the  terms,  ethereal  fugitive  fpirit, 
fpiritus  reCtor  mineralis,  &c.  fhould  be  admitted  as 

had  been  prevented  from  growing  vapid,  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  and  made  me  recoiled:  that  Mr.  Reynolds  is  very  clear, 
that  fo  volatile  a  water  as  the  Pyrmont  is  reprefented  to  be,  can¬ 
not  retain  its  tinging  faculty,  even  for  a  few  days,  but  by  mixing 
acids  with  it ;  and  he  appears  to  confirm  what  he  advances  by 
ftrong  arguments.  See  his  fenfible  treatife  on  the  Bromley 
chalybeat,  pag.  26,  27,  28.  And  Dr.  Hales,  Experiments  and 
Obfervations,  pag.  1 24,  tells  us,  that  the  Pyrmont  waters  often 
here  have  feemed  very  brifk  from  their  brifk  air,  yet  would  give 
no  tin&ure  with  galls,  nor  was  any  benefit  found  from  drinking 
them. 

4,  After  a  very  gentle  evaporation  in  balneo  vaporis,  I  had 
39 \  grains  ofrefiduum  from  a  quart  of  this  Pyrmont  water,  or 
158  grains  on  a  gallon,  being  fomewhat  more  than  what  Dr. 
Rutty  fiates  :  of  thofe  39?-  grains  22  were  an  impalpable  cal-  ’ 
carious  earth  of  the  colour  of  rotten  flone,  and  1  a  diftbluble 
bitter  fait.  Dr.  Seip  found  22  grains  of  calcarious  matter  in  a 
pound  of  the  water,  7  of  which  were  a  bitter  fait. 
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a  component  principle  of  chalybeat  waters,  or  con* 
fidered  only  as  a  mode  of  adling  of  certain  real  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  one  another  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  I  may  conclude 
from  this  fecond  feries  of  experiments,  that- the- 
component  parts  of  the  Bagnigge  chalybeate  are, 

i  A  pure  elemental  water. 

2.  An  elaftic  air. 

3.,  A  cal  carious  ab  for  bent  lime-dony  earth. 

4.  A  fmall  portion  of  felenite. 

5.  An  ochreous  earth. 

6.  A  highly  attenuated  iron. 

7.  A  muriatic  fait. 

8.  A  little  bitter  neutral  fait. 

9.  And  probably  an  active  fulphur. 

Of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  chalybeat  wetter ,  with 

directions  for  ujing  it. 

Although  experience  abundantly  proves,  that  the 
operation  of  chalybeat  waters  in  general,  as  evacu- 
ants,  is  by  urine  ;  yet  it  is  as  conftantly  obferved, 
that  they  are  apt  to  prove  a  little  purgative  at  frit 
drinking  of  them,  efpecially  if  they  happen  to  have 
any  thing  of  a  bitter  fait  in  them,  as  this  of  Bag- 
nigge  very  evidently  has  ;  whence  three  or  four 
glades  of  it  are  apt  to  take  downward  at  the  firft  fet- 
ting  out  ;  but  this  effedl  feldom  lads  longer  than 
whilft  it  is  clearing  away  the  vitiated  contents  of  the 
primae  vim  ;  fuch  as  produce  bitter,  fower  and  greafy 
belchings,  with  diftentions  and  flatufes  of  the 
ftomach. 

It  dilutes  and  diffolves  vicious  humours,  obtunds 
and  corrects  acrimonious  and  bilious  ones,  and  tem- 
perates  acidities  and  inordinate  fermentations  *,  re- 
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drains  effervefcences  of  the  blood,  and  recreates  the 
fpirits  beyond  any  other  medicines. 

It  greatly  increafes  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
without  heating  it,  and  thereby  proves  an  excellent 
deobdruent  in  glandular  infarctions  and  obdrudfions^ 
conquers  fcrophulous  disorders  in  young  people,  by 
mend  ng  the  weak  tone  in  the  foiids,  and  abting  as 
an  aperient,  refolvent,  and  a  detergent  ;  as  a 
Iharpener  of  the  appetite  and  a  ftrengthener  ofdi- 
geftipn. 

It  is  fo  mild  as  feldom  to  difagree  with  the  molt 
delicate  conftitutions,  fuch  as  can  by  no  means  en¬ 
dure  any  of  the  officinal  preparations  of  keel ;  hence 
it  is  excellent  in  all  hypochondriac  and  hyderic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  nervous  difeafes  ;  attenuating  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluids  and  invigorating  the  foiids,  removing 
the  green  ficknefs  and  the  whole  train  of  troublefome 
fymptoms,  which  fo  frequently  precede  the  firft 
eruption  of  the  catamenia. 

In  diforders  of  the  bread,  habitual  coughs  and 
adhmas,  it  is  of  furprizing  efficacy,  provided  there 
be  no  fpitting  of  blood,  fierce  heblic  heat,  or  ulce¬ 
ration  of  the  lungs  •,  but  in  the  drd  dages  of  con- 
fumptions  arifmg  from  a  drumous  habit,  as  they 
oftener  perhaps  do  than  from  any  other  caufe  in  nor¬ 
thern  climes,  a  cure  may  be  very  reafbnably  expedl- 
ed  from  a  timely  ufe  of  this  water. 

By  its  corroborating  and  braeeing  qualities  ic 
proves  very  drengthening  and  beneficial  to  the  in- 
tedines  and  ladleals,  fpleen,  and  liver  ;  its  efficacy 
in  flopping  beginning  d raphes  and  redoring  the  tone 
of  the  lymphatics,  may  be  depended  upon,  as  alfa 
for  redraining  inordinate  duxes  of  the  mcnfes,  dyfem 
teries,  and  the  duor  albus.  Dr.  Jurin  in  his  letter  to 
Dr,  Hales  greatly  commends  the  ufe  of  chaiybeats 
lightly  acidulated,  in  the  diabetes,  for  which  difor- 
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der  Dr.  Slare  prefers  them  to  the  Bridal  water  ;  but 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  purging  fpring  for 
a  few  days. 

Our  chaly  beat  has  done  remarkable  fervice  in  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  bringing  away  gravel 
when  obdinately  fixed,  and  (tones  of  the  bladder  ; 
but  before  it  is  ventured  upon  in  thefe  complaints, 
it  will  be  highly  necefifaryto  be  fatisfied  that  the  done 
is  not  too  large  to  pafs  the  urethra. 

After  continual  fevers,  and  to  prevent  the  return 
of  agues,  nothing  may  be  morefafely  relied  upon,  if 
aflided  with  itomachic  bitters. 

From  what  has  been  laid  this  chalybeat  cannot 
fail  (if  taken  under  the  diredion  of  an  intelligent 
phyfician,  which  may  be  absolutely  neceffary  in  many 
circumdances)  of  removing  cachexies,  jaundices, 
atrophies  from  infardions  of  the  mefentery,  irregu¬ 
larities  and  lupprefiions  of  the  menfes,  as  well  as  ex- 
ceflive  fluxes  of  them  and  of  the  htemorrhoidal  veins, 
and  in  general  all  diforclers  ariiing  from  vilcofity  or 
acrimony  of  the  iuices,  whether  in  the  primas  vise  or 
elfewhere,  obdrudions,  inordinate  effervefcenee  of 
the  blood,  relaxations,  want  of  natural  heat,  ner¬ 
vous  debilities,  and  fizy  and  acrimonious  humours, 
particularly  irregular  gouts  and  fcorbutic  rheu~ 
rnatifms. 

Directions  to  be  ohferved  in  the  ufe  of  the  chalybeat 

water . 

In  plethoric  conditutions  and  fupprefifed  nienfes, 
bleeding  to  a  moderate  quantity  will  be  properly  pre- 
miled  ;  and  if  the  domach  and  intefiines  are 
clogged  with  vifcidities  it  will  be  bed  to  take  a  vomit 
in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  three  glades 
oi  the  purging  water  \  and  the  following  day  begin 
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with  a  Tingle  glafs  of  the  chalybeat,  which  may  be 
increafed,  a  glafs  a  day,  to  four  glafifes,  or  five  if  it 
Tits  well  on  theftomach,  and  paflfes  off  eafily,  whether 
by  frool  or  urine,  and  clofe  the  courfe  with  the  purg¬ 
ing  water. 

In  fcrophulous,  rheumatic  and  fcorbytic  com¬ 
plaints,  alfo  in  coftive  habits,  the  purging  water  may 
be  mixed  with  the  chalybeat,  or  each  drank  alter¬ 
nately  day  by  day  ;  and  the  like  in  the  Hone  and 
gravel. 

If  the  chalybeat  fits  ill  on  the  ftomach  at  firfr, 
fwallowing  caraway  feeds, or  dropping  in  a  little  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cardamoms  will  reconcile  it. 

In  cold  weak  ftomach s  the  water  may  be  made 
milk-warm  without  impairing  its  virtue. 

Ufe  exercife  between  the  glaftes,  but  not  to  raife  a 
fweat,  and  avoid  crude  andjdatuTrnt  diet  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  drinking. 

To  conclude,  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Reynolds) 
&c  we  cannot  but  refiedt,  with  adoration,  on  the 
goodnefs  of  that  Providence,  whofe  mercy  is 
overall  his  works  j  who,  in  compaftion  to  our 
bodily  infirmities,  has  bountifully  i applied  us  with 
thofe  falutary  fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  great  metropolis,” 
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APPENDIX. 

<,  -  v  .  * 

ALTHOUGH  the  probable  effects  of  mineral 
waters  in  particular  diforders  may  be  rationally 
inferred,  when  their  conftituent  principles  are  once 
well  underftood  ;  yet  as  real  fads  are  ever  moft  con¬ 
vincing  and  fatisfadory,  I  thought  it  not  amifs  to 
annex  a  few  cafes  wherein  thefe  Iprings  have  proved 
of  fignal  benefit.  They  are  all  taken  from  accounts 
given  either  by  the  perfons  themfelves,  or  their  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  excepting  one  or  two,  which  I  relate 
„  upon  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Peregrine  Phillips,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  navy,  being  a  long  while  flationed  in  America 
in  the  late  war,"  contraded  a  moft  violent  fcorbutic 
diforder,  fo  obftinate  as  not  to  give  way  to  any  me¬ 
dicines  that  were  prefcribed  to  him  by  his  phyficians 
for  years  together  :  he  was  frequently  covered  over 
with  cuticular  eruptions,  moftlydry,  though  fome- 
times  with  moift  fores,  by  which  he  found  himfelf 
more  relieved  than  by  all  the  remedies  he  had  ufed  ; 
for  when  his  fkin  was  cleared:  and  his  fores  dried  up, 
he  was  tormented  with  fuch  inward  heats,  pains  of 
the  ftomach  and  infuperable  coftivenefs,  that  he  wiffi- 
ed  himfelf  dead.  As  he  imagined  that  his  complaints 
arofe  from  a  cold  caufe,  he  was  reludant  to  try  what 
waters  wrnuld  do  for  him,  tho5  advifed  to  it  by  fome 
of  his  friends.  At  length  hearing  what  the  Bagnigge 
waters  had  done  in  cutaneous  foulneftes,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  into  a  courfe  of  drinking  them,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  began  with  the  chalybeat;  but  finding  after 
a  few  days  ufe,  that  this  water  rather  increafed  his 
coftivenefs,  tho’ it  mended  his  appetite,  he  took  to  the 
purging  water  for  fome  days,  and  afterwards  drank 
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them  both  mixed,  When  he  began,  his  nioft  alarm¬ 
ing  fymptom  was  broad  livid  [pots  <pn  his  legs  and 
thighs,  which  were  aifo  thick  and  of  a  callous  hard- 
nefs,  fo  that  a  furgeon  he  confulted  apprehended  a 
mortification  would  enfue.  Hqwever,  in  a  week  or 
ten  days,  he  found  them  foftened,  and  foon  after  they 
became  fcurfy  and  peeled  off ;  his  appetite  returned 
as  his  coitivenefs  abated,  his  former  pains  and  heats 
vanifhed,  and  his  conftitution  by  the  end  of  the  hum¬ 
mer  feafon  of  1758  feemed  quite  renewed.  However, 
at  the  beginning  of  1759,  he  found  there  were  fome 
relicks  [fill  to  be  eradicated,  and  had  recourfeto  the 
Wells  again  early  in  the  fpring,  arrd  foon  found  him- 
felf  fet  to  rights  again,  and  has  continued  well  ever 
11  nee.  Neverthelefs  he  is  determined  to  drink  the 
water  once  a  year  as  long  as  his  refidence  in  London 
will  ailow  him,  for  the  fake  of  the  frefh  fpirits  and 
keen  appetite  they  never  fail  to  create. 

A  Lady  at  about  the  age  of  fifty,  begun  to  be 
troubled  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  had  feveral 
times  been  at  Tunbridge,  and  always  found  benefit; 
fhe  having  heard  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  confulted  her 
phyfician,  whether  a  courfe  of  thofe  waters  might  be 
entered  upon  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  ?  Lie  was 
not  againft  her  trying  them,  and  as  fhe  lived  not.  a 
great  way  from  the  wells  fhe  was  determined  to  do 
it  :  this  was  the  fpring  of  1  759,  at  which  time  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  lhe  could  get  in  or  out 
of  her  chariot,  and  was  unable  to  walk  up  one  pair 
of  flairs,  without  retting  fome  minutes  at  the  firft 
landing  place,  before  fhe  could  proceed  further  •,  her 
appetite  was  wholly  gone,  lhe  was  much  emaciated,, 
begun  to  be  dropfical,  and  her  fkin  was  tinged  yellow 
all  over.  In  this  condition  [lie  vifited  the  wells,  and 
began  with  a  Angle  final!  glafs  of  the  chalyheat  *,  the 
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next  day  fhe  took  two,  afterwards  three,  adding  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  tindture  of  cardamoms  to  the  firft 
cdafs  for  fome  time.  She  continued  the  courfe  for 

O 

nine  and  forty  mornings  without  interruption,  at  the 
end  of  which  fhe  found  herfelf  relieved,  and  free 
from  her  complaints.  This  relation  I  had  from  her 
hufband,  the  lady  herfelf  being  walked  abroad  upon 
a  viik,  tho5  in  very  cold  weather.  He  told  me  him- 
felf,  and  all  their  acquaintance  could  not  but  look 
upon  this  as  an  extraordinary  cure  :  and  to  confirm 
the  above  account,  defired  I  would  call  again,  which 
I  did,  and  had  the  fame  relation  from  the  lady  her¬ 
felf. 

Mr.  Davis,  matter  of  the  academy  at  Ittington, 
was  many  years  troubled  with  weak  and  inflamed 
eyes,  and  a  hard  and  thick  fwelling  of  his  upper  lip, 
which  was  fometimes  fo  enlarged  as  to  lye  aim  oft 
even  with  his  nofe,  being  covered  with  fore  erup¬ 
tions.  He  drank  the  purging  waters  at  the  proper 
feafon  in  1757,  and  found  that  they  never  failed  to 
work  in  the  mildeft  manner,  though  fufflciently, 
and  without  the  leaft  griping  or  offence  to  his 
ftomach.  He  perceived  his  lip  to  contract  in  fize  in 
a  very  fhort  time,  and  the  diforder  in  his  eyes, 
which  plainly  appears  to  have  been  a  fcrophulous  op~ 
thalmia,  fenfibly  to  abate  :  fo  that  by  the  end  of  the 
feafon  he  had  no  remains  of  his  diforder,  but  thought 
it  beft  to  renew  his  courfe  the  next  feafon  to  confirm 
his  cure.  He  has  fo  good  an  opinion  of  this  purg¬ 
ing  water,  that  he  takes  the  young  gentlemen 
under  his  tuition  to  drink  it  twice  a  year  at  the  pro¬ 
per  feafons. 

i 

Mr.  Cad  well,  fhoemaker,  a  the  corner  of  Great 
Turnftile  Holborn,  was  for  many  years  affli&ed  with 
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fierce  hot  humour  that  befet  mod  parts  of  the  fur* 
face  of  his  body,  and  was  of  fo  acrimonious  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  it  ran  out  of  the  fores  of  his  legs 
through  his  ftockings  :  it  would  raife  blifters  on  his 
feet  as  if  fcalded  with  boiling  water,  and  if  he  ufed 
any  outward  applications  that  repelled  it,  he  felt 
miferable  pains  in  his  ffomach,  bowels  and  head.  He 
had  taken  a  world  of  medicines,  befides  drinking  fea 
water  for  a  long  time  to  very  little  or  no  purpofe  ; 
at  length  he  drank  the  purging  water  at  Bagnigge 
Wells,  which  foon  altered  the  nature  of  the  humour, 
his  fores  became  tolerable,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
healed,  his  appetite  and  deep  returned, and  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  perfed  cure  without  any  relapfe. 

Mr.  William  Leach  of  the  Strand  had  a  very 
troublefome  cutaneous  diforder,  which  was  by  his 
apothecary  pronounced  to  be  a  leprofy,  accompanied 
with  inward  heat,  frequent  and  fudden  anxieties  and 
refllefsnefs  in  bed.  When  he  undreffed  himfelf  hand¬ 
fuls  of  fcales  would  fall  off,  and  the  itching  was  fcarce 
endurable  ;  in  i  757,  he  went  to  drink  the  fea  water, 
and  continued  it  the  whole  leafon  without  vifible 
amendment.  In  1758,  he  began  with  thffpurging 
water,  and  drank  it  every  day  fometimes  three  or 
four  glaffes  as  a  purge,  at  others  one  or  two,  as  an 
alterative,  in  which  courfe  he  perfilfed  two  months, 
which  quite  conquered  the  complaint,  and  his  fkin 
is  now  as  clear  as  it  ever  was  in  his  whole  life. 

Mr.  Tp.ing,  gardener  near  Old  Street,  was  for 
eight  or  nine  years  afflided  with  a  very  painful  dii- 
order,  which  every  one  that  he  had  confulted  took 
for  a  rheumatifm,  or  lumbago  dorfalis:  all  medicines 
that  he  took  rather  aggravated  than  affuaged  his 
pains,  which  at  laft  leaned  fixed  altogether  to  his 
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loins,  fo  that  he  could  not  follow  his  bufinefs,  nor 
even  raife  himfelf  without  help  when  he  was  feared. 
He  was  willing  to  try  what  the  Bagnigge  waters 
would  do, and  firft  begunwith  the  purging  fpring,  but 
foon  changed  that  for  the  chalybeat,  which  not  only 
foon  was  the  means  of  informing  him  what  his  real 
diforder  was,  but  likewife  afforded  him  fpepdy  relief; 
for  he  voided  daily  amazing  quantities  of  gravel,  and 
thick  gelatinous  (lime,  and  as  he  did  fo,  perceived 
a  proportionable  abatement  of  his  pains,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  became  perfectly  eafy,  acquired  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  and  digeftion,  and  found  himfelf  improved  in 
his  conftitution,  and  fixed  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  health  as 
he  had  not  known  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Mills,  mailer  taylor  over  a  gain  ft  St.  Dunf- 
tan’s  church  Fleetftreet,  was  troubled  with  much 
the  fame  kind  of  pains  as  Mr.  Tring  in  the  cafe  lad 
related,  and  withal  had  a  frequent  provocation  to 
urine, but  could  void  little  at  a  time,and  that  followed 
with  great  uneafinefs  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  he  took  for  the  (trangury.  He  had  taken 
various  medicines  from  his  apothecary,  but  found 
no  manner  of  benefit.  After  all  he  drank  the 
purging  waters,  which  at  firif  anfwered  no  otherwife 
he  faid,  than  making  him  chearful  and  giving  him  a 
good  appetite,  which  therefore  induced  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  them.  At  length  he  perceived  a  very  acute 
pain  as  he  was  making  water,  which  fuddenly  (top¬ 
ped  the  ftream  ;  but  upon  another  effort  the  urine 
iffued  and  he  heard  fomething  fall  into  the  chamber¬ 
pot,  which  proved  to  be  a  done,  and  the  next  day 
but  one  he  voided  another.  fThele  (tones  he  fnewed 
me  •,  they  were  then  of  the  fize  and  ill  ape  of  a 
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*carlet  bean,  but  were  at  firft  much  bigger.  He  con¬ 
tinued  this  water  to  the  end  of  the  feafon,and  has  been 
well  ever  fince. 

Captain  J — h  Br — s  had  been  troubled  with  a 
very  obftinate  gleet  from  a  wrong  treatment  of  a  vi¬ 
rulent  gonorrhea,  which  rather  increafed  than  abated 
after  three  years  ufe  or  internal  and  topical  remedies, be- 
fidesthe  cold  bath.  During  the  five  or  fix  laftmonths, 
the  oozing  liquid  was  as  colourlefs  as  gum  water, 
and  almoft  as  thin ;  whence  it  was  apprehended  that 
theoftiolas  of  the  urethral  lacuna  >vere  confumed, 
and  his  cafe  was  looked  upon  as  incurable.  In  March 
1759,  he  began  drinking  the  Bagnigge  chalybeat  ; 
in  lefs  than  three  weeks  he  perceived  the  running 
much  decreafed,  and  by  the  end  of  May  difappeared 
entirely.  He  perfifeed  in  his  courfe  through  the  reft 
of  the  feafon,  and  has  never  fince,  as  he  very  lately 
allured  me,  been  troubled  with  the  leaft  return  of  his 
'diforder,but  enjoys  fuch  a  confiant  health  anc!  flow  of 
fpirits,  as  he  was  a  ftranger  to  for  many  years  before. 

'  / 

Mrs.  Mary  West,  hatter  of  Monmouth 
ftreet,  contracted  from  a  furteit,  a  moft  fevere  cuta¬ 
neous  diforder,  wherewith  her  face  was  chiefly  affeeft- 
ed,  being  fwoln  to  a  monftrous  degree,  fo  as  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  refemble  an  eryfipelas,  but  without 
any  of  the  ly mptoms  commonly  previous  to  that  dif- 
eafe,  as  fhivering,  proftration  of  ftrength,  ike.  or  any 
concomitant  fever.  This  tumor  was  attended  with 
intolerable  itching,  and  in  a  fhort  time  threw  off 
abundance  of  white  feales  like  the  leproly,  which 
were  conftantly  renewed.  After  taking  purges,  and 
other  fhop  medicines,  with  liniments,  without  benefit, 
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£he  had  recourfe  to  the  purging  waters  at  Bagnigge ; 
which  fhe  had  fcarce  ufed  three  mornings  before  the 
fwelling  quite  fubfided,  the  branny  leurf  wafted, 
and  her  natural  complexion  gradually  returned  m  fo 
fhort  a  time,  that  it  was  furprifing  both  to  herfelf  and 
her  neighbours. 

v  -  ,  f  -  . 

Elizabeth  Deane  of  Deptford,  widow,  aged 
fifty-five,  about  four  years  ago  fir  ft  felt  in  her  left 
bread  a  final  1  moveable  hard  knot,  as  fhe  called  it, 
of  the  ftze  of  a  hazle  nut,  which  continued  much  the 
fame  twelve  or  fourteen  months  with  little  or  no 
pain.  It  appears,  that  this  was  an  occult  cancer  ;  for 
on  a  fuddenitsbulk  increafed,  and  it  grewenormoufly 
larger  and  larger,  with  frequent  and  intolerable  dart¬ 
ing  pains.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  fixed  at  the  bottom,  and  foon  after  was 
knotty  and  uneven  towards  the  furface,  and  looked 
of  a  livid  complexion  under  the  fkin,  which  made  the 
poor  woman  apprehend  it  would  in  time  corrode 
and  eat  its  way  through.  A  relation  who  lived 
at  Kentifh-town,  telling  her  that  fhe  had  received 
great  benefit  from  the  Bagnigge  purging  water  in  a 
hard  tumor  of  her  breaft,  Mrs.  Deane  was  willing  to 
try  it,  and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  fetch  her  a 
large  ftone  bottle  of  it  once  a  week.  She  drank 
a-t  the  rate  of  a  quart,  and  fometimes  three  half  pints 
a  day,  which  kept  her  body  juft  open.  In  lei's  than 
a  fortnight  the  fhooting  pains  were  at  an  end,  and  in 
fix  weeks  the  tumor  was  much  reduced.  In  September 
Jaft  it  became  loofe  again,  as  it  continues  at  prefenr, 
being  now  fcarce  half  fo  big  as  a  chefnut,  giving  her 
little  or  no  uneafinefs,  except  fome  times  upon  taking 
v  I  z  cold* 
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cold,  and  then  two  or  three  pints  of  the  water  never 
fail  to  relieve  her. 

Mrs.  Mills,  wife  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr. 
MiLLs,was  for  a  good  while  together  troubled  with 
an  habitual  vomiting,  and  alfo  at  times  with  pains 
of  the  domach,  and  a  total  lois  of  appetite.  It  was 
very  rare  that  fhe  could  retain  what  fhe  eat  at 
dinner,  longer  than  an  hour  or  two.  As  fhe  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  her  hufband  to  the  wells,  by 
his  perfuafion  fhe  drank  the  purging  waters  along 
with  him  :  and  in  a  little  time  her  vomitings  and 
domach  pains  left  her,  the  appetite  was  reftored, 
and  fhe  is  now  able  to  eat  and  digefl  more  in 
one  day,  than  fhe  had  ufually  done  in  a  week. 

A  Clergyman  near  town,  upon  the  interruption 
of  the  accudomed  return  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  fell 
into  a  hypochondriac  melancholy,  for  which  he  was 
advifed  to  take  Dr.  Lower’s  bitter  infufion  with 
fteel,  and  exercife  himfelf  every  day  on  horfe- 
back.  He  kept  to  this  regimen  feveral  months,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  benefit.  Afterwards  he  drank 
of  a  chalybeat  fpaw  in  the  fpring  1758,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  it  at  intervals  mod  part  of  the  dimmer,  with  no 
better  luccefs.  The  lad  year  he  began  with  the 
Bagnigge  purging  water,  and  took  three  half  pints 
every  other  morning  for  three  times,  which 
wrought  e.afily5  and  without  fluttering  his  fpirits 
in  the  lead  :  then  he  took  to  the  chalybeat,  be¬ 
ginning  with  two  half  pint  glades  each  morning, 
which  in  a  few  days  he  increafed  to  four,  but  nevgr 
exceeded  that  quantity.  At  a  month’s  end  he  was 
fo  well  reconciled  to  his  medicine,  that  he  pro- 
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poled  to  continue  it  through  the  fummer  feafon, 
but  was  admonifhed  by  his  phyfician  to  defift. 
He  continued  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  in  good 
fpirits,  and  (lept  well.  Soon  after  Chriftmas  this 
year,  a  fit  of  the  gout  returned,  which  proved  a 
pretty  fmart  one,  but  of  moderate  duration  *  and 
he  now  finds  himfelf  in  better  health  than  he  has 
enjoyed  for  feveral  years  paft. 
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